BENTHAM

an essentially objective people like those of Northern
and Central Italy; the one affectionate and dreamy,
the other passionate and worldly; the one trustful and
loyal, the other calculating and suspicious; the one
not practical enough, the other overmuch; the one
wanting individuality, the other fellow-feeling; the one
failing for want of exacting enough for itself, the other
for want of conceding enough to others. Bentham was
little accustomed to look at institutions in their re-
lation to these topics. The effects of this oversight must
of course be perceptible throughout his speculations,
but we do not think the errors into which it led him
very material in the greater part of civil and penal
law: it is in the department of constitutional legislation
that they were fundamental.

The Benthamic theory of government has made so
much noise in the world of late years; it has held such
a conspicuous place among Radical philosophies, and
Radical modes of thinking have participated so much
more largely than any others in its spirit, that many
worthy persons imagine there is no other Radical
philosophy extant. Leaving such people to discover
their mistake as they may, we shall expend a few words
in attempting to discriminate between the truth and
error of this celebrated theory.

There are three great questions in government.
First, to what authority is it for the good of the people
that they should be subject? Secondly, how are they
to be induced to obey that authority? The answers to
these two questions vary indefinitely, according to the
degree and kind of civilization and cultivation already
attained by a people, and their peculiar aptitudes for
receiving more. Comes next a third question, not liable
to so much variation, namely, by what means are the
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